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By  Henry  Morton  Robinson 


I 


F  YOU  could  see  them  working  together,  dog  and 
man,  you  might  glimpse  the  perfection  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  sense  the  triumph  of  the  thing. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  them  in  a  traffic-crowded  street 
or  the  lobby  of  a  metropolitan  hotel;  the  dog  alert,  patient, 
and  all-observant,  leading  his  blind  master  safely  through 
the  city’s  intricacies  and  past  its  hair-breadth  hazards. 
And  the  more  you  learn  about  these  shaggy,  powerful 
animals  and  their  courageous  owners,  the  more  you  mar¬ 
vel  at  the  agency  that  has  enabled  these  men  and  their 
dogs  to  carve  victory  out  of  the  stern  materials  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  desperation. 

The  tragedy  of  losing  one’s  eyesight  is  still  a  tragedy 
but  in  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  immeasurably  light¬ 
ened  by  The  Seeing  Eye  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
The  facts  surrounding  the  birth  of  The  Seeing  Eye  can 
be  told  in  a  little  space.  In  1923,  on  her  comfortable 
estate  near  Vevey,  Switzerland,  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis, 
a  descendent  of  Martha  Washington,  began  breeding  and 
training  German  shepherd  dogs  to  patrol  the  Swiss  bor¬ 
ders  for  customs  service. 

It  was  a  hobby,  and  a  fascinating  one,  in  which  she 


“Hopp-hopp!”  is  the  com¬ 
mand  the  dog  li\es  to  hear. 
It  means,  “Let’s  go  faster." 
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Have  you  ever  noticed,  that  the  most  charming 
people  are  often  late  for  their  appointments?" 


ing  goodwill.”  It  is  hard  to  analyze,  but  it  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  success  and  failure.  The  nearest  word  for 
it  which  occurs  to  me  is  the  Scotch  winsomeness.  You 
may  think  it  is  a  feminine  word.  Perhaps  we  ex¬ 
pect  and  look  for  such  a  quality  in  a  woman,  or  perhaps 
it  is  that  women  are  less  afraid  to  allow  free  play  to  their 
capacity  for  charm,  winsomeness — call  it  what  you  will. 
But  I  submit  that  winsomeness  is — or  should  be — a  man’s 
word. 

Winsomeness  is  not  mere  politeness.  A  man  can  have 
excellent  manners  without  being  winsome.  The  win¬ 
some  man  is  well  mannered  because  his  whole  attitude  to 
life  makes  him  so.  The  basis  of  his  living  is  unselfishness. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  soundest  way  of 
becoming  more  likeable  is  to  avoid  at  all  costs  becoming 
too  self-centered.  Naturally  and  inevitably,  everyone  is 
interested  in  himself,  and  I  believe  that  if  it  can  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  tactfully  contrived  everyone  will  tally-  about  him¬ 
self,  almost  as  freely  and  gladly  as  he  will  write  in  his 
secret  correspondence.  / 

To  keep  clear  of  egoism  is  regarde^by  many  as  one 
of  the  essentials  of  happiness.  Be  interested  in  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Draw  them  out.  Everyone  has  a  subject  about  which 
he  has  something  worth  saying.  IYshould  not  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  out  what  it  is.  If  We  are  tactful  in  our  ap¬ 
proach,  he  will  talk  on  this  subject  without  any  embarrass¬ 
ment.  I  know  that  to  many  people  there  is  no  joy  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  talking  about  themselves  without  suf¬ 
fering  a  feeling  of  embarrassment.  And  it  is  a  joy  seldom 
met.  To  be  a  sympathetic  listener  is  a  great  asset. 

Another  great  part  of  the  quality  of  winsomeness  is  the 
ability  to  listen  to  what  we  ourselves  are  saying.  Do  you 
ever  consider  how  something  we  are  going  to  say  may 


sound  to  our  hearer?  Our  remark  may  be  the  result  of  a 
line  of  thought  that  will  not  suggest  itself  to  another  mind. 
Do  our  adverse  criticisms  hurt  more  than  they  need?  Does 
our  praise  ring  true?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were 
addressed  as  you  are  going  to  address  someone  else?  It 
may  surprise  you  to  find  how  far  from  their  original 
intent  some  of  your  remarks  will  sound. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  we  should  have  any  motive  of 
personal  gain  in  cultivating  winsomeness,  but  one  day 
we  may  find  it  useful  to  be  likeable  and  to  be  able  to  make 
people  want  to  see  us  again.  Parenthetically,  may  I  point 
out  that  one-pf  the  advantages  of  winsomeness  is  that  it 
enables  its  possessor  to  avoid  making  excuses.  Have  ever 
you  noticed  that  the  most  charming  people  are  often  late 
for  appointments?  But  when  they  do  arrive,  you  are  so 
pleased  to  see  them  and  they  are  so  pleased  to  see  you  that 
their  lateness  is  either  forgotten  or  forgiven! 


1HE  uses  of  winsomeness  in  business  must  be  obvious, 
and  there  can  be  few  good  salesYnen  without  it.  It  may 
see  you  into  a  job,  and  it  may  see  you  married. 

The  man  who  has  this  capacity  for  making  friends  and 
for  keeping  them  has  many  advantages.  He  feels  his 
power  sufficiently  to  release  himself  from  the  necessity  of 
expressing  himself  formally.  He  dares  to  put. things  into 
his  own  words  and  he  can  express  confidently  some  of  the 
ideas  that  a  more  reserved  man  would  keep  to  himself. 
He  shares  his  opinions  with  the  world,  and  the  \yorld 
shares  its  opinions  with  him.  The  world  welcomes  him 
and  is  pleased  to  see  him. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  winsomeness  is  a  quality  thah 
can  be  acquired.  But  I  do  maintain  most  strongly  that 
most  people  will  find  it  in  themselves  if  they  look  for  it. 
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was  aided  by  another  American,  Rotarian  Elliot  S.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  who  had  already  gained  a  brilliant  reputation  as 
a  geneticist  and  trainer  of  animals.  Both  Mrs.  Eustis 
and  geneticist  Humphrey  were  impressed  by  the  “teach¬ 
ability”  of  these  sturdy  dogs,  and  in  an  article,  written  by 
Mrs.  Eustis  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  1928,  she 
happened  to  mention  the  fact  that  German  shepherd 
dogs  were  being  used  to  guide  German  soldiers  blinded 
in  the  World  War. 

What  happened  next  is  proof  that  no  seed  of  hope  or 
truth  is  ever  lost.  In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  article 
was  read  to  Morris  Frank,  a  young  blind  man  whose 
passion  for  living  a  life  of  normal  activity  and  independ¬ 
ence  had  not  been  blunted  by  the  loss  of  his  sight.  Morris 
Frank  wanted  one  of  Mrs.  Eustis’  dogs;  he  felt  that  his 
battle  against  darkness  could  be  won  if  he  possessed  a 
trustworthy  canine  companion  and  guide. 

He  wrote  to  Mrs.  Eustis,  suggesting  that  he  pay  her 
an  overseas  visit  and  learn  more  about  the  remarkable 
animals  that  she  and  Elliot  Humphrey  were  training. 
A  warm  response  came  from  Mrs.  Eustis,  and  a  month 
later  Frank  had  himself  “shipped”  by  American  Express 
to  Switzerland.  Here,  in  the  quiet  village  of  Vevey,  his 
profoundest  wish  was  gratified,  for  in  “Buddy,”  a  noble 
shepherd  dog,  Morris  Frank  found  a  pair  of  shining, 
intelligent  eyes  to  replace  his  own  darkened  ones.  Dog 
and  man  teamed  up  perfectly  and  together  they  became 
the  pioneer,  ground-floor,  charter  members  of  The  See¬ 
ing  Eye. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  follow  a  dog  through  a  sleepy 
Swiss  village  and  quite  another  to  be  guided  by  him 
through  the  hurly-burly  of  an  American  thoroughfare. 
Frank  was  confident  that  it  could  be  done;  others,  how¬ 
ever,  were  skeptical.  A  reporter  meeting  him  on  his 
return  from  Europe  expressed  doubts  as  to  Buddy’s  effi¬ 
cacy  in  coping  with  American  traffic;  Morris  Frank 
accepted  the  challenge  by  stepping  off  the  boat  and  per¬ 
mitting  Buddy  to  guide  him  through  the  tangled  maze 
of  luggage,  people,  and  taxicabs  surrounding  the  pier. 
Trucks  hurtled  past  the  man  and  his  dog,  but  Buddy, 
perfectly  trained,  and  Morris,  perfectly  confident,  silenced 
all  doubts  as  to  the  practicality  of  the  partnership. 

Thereafter,  Frank  went  all  over  the  United  States  de¬ 
liberately  seeking  dangerous  intersections  and  complex 
traffic  problems  to  test  himself  and  his  dog.  The  success¬ 
ful  outcome  of  these  adventures  confirmed  Frank’s  be¬ 
lief  that  other  sightless  Americans  could  be  taught  to  see 
through  the  eyes  of  these  eager  and  dependable  German 
shepherd  dogs. 

Morris  Frank  cabled  Mrs.  Eustis  suggesting  a  philan¬ 
thropic  service  for  the  blinded  people  of  the  United 
States;  she  agreed  to  help  him  and  together  they  started 
a  free  school  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  A  few  dogs  were 
secured  and  trained,  and  a  few  students  marched  out  of 
the  school,  heads  erect  and  feet  certain,  as  they  began 
spreading  the  joyous  news  that  the  blind  need  no  longer 
tap  their  way  hesitantly  through  life  with  a  cane  or  lean 
dependently  upon  the  pity  of  friends  and  relatives.  But 
the  demand  for  dogs  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  little 


school  in  Nashville  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
Morris  Frank’s  blind  countrymen.  Three  years  ago  The 
Seeing  Eye  moved  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where 
on  a  large  estate  owned  by  Mrs.  Eustis  the  school  now 
operates  under  the  active  direction  of  Elliot  S.  Humphrey. 

The  school  at  Morristown  is  the  auspicious  meeting 
place  of  the  blinded  human  being  and  the  intelligent  dog 
who  is  henceforth  to  act  as  his  living  eyes.  The  dog  has 
been  taught  his  lesson — and  a  complicated  one  it  is  too; 
the  man  learns  his;  then  under  the  guidance  of  instruc¬ 
tors  they  are  taught  together. 

Suppose  we  review  the  whole  process  in  some  detail. 
First,  the  dog  must  learn  about  15  commands  which  are 
impressed  upon  him  in  daily  obedience  exercises.  The 
commands  are:  forward;  right;  left;  give  me  your  atten- 
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tion,  come;  sit  down;  rest;  fetch  (meaning  to  bring  an 
object);  out  (meaning  to  release  the  object  when  brought 
to  the  master);  hopp-hopp  (faster);  steady;  straight; 
heel  (don’t  strain);  and  a  corrective  command,  phuie, 
meaning  shame  on  you,’  when  the  dog  is  disobedient 
or  inefficient. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  dog  leads 
his  master.  Actually  the  canine  guide  does  only  what 
he  is  told.  The  dog  cannot  know,  for  example,  that  his 
master  wishes  to  visit  a  friend  in  another  part  of  town; 
the  man  himself  must  have  in  mind  the  exact  number 
of  blocks  to  his  destination  and  so  direct  the  progress  of 
the  pair.  This  is  not  difficult  because  blind  people  quickly 
develop  an  adequate  mental  picture  of  their  community, 
and  all  they  need  is  a  means  by  which  they  may  be  guided 

around  their  picture.  The  dog  merely  supplies  this 
means. 

TTACHED  to  the  animal  is  a  leather  harness  with 
a  U-shaped  semi-rigid  handle  which  is  held  lightly  in  the 
man’s  left  hand.  Through  this  handle  he  learns  how  to 
interpret  the  sign  language  that  comes  from  the  dog’s 
movements  as  it  subtly  threads  through  traffic.  These 
signals  inform  the  blind  man  when  anything  is  ap¬ 
proaching  or  is  likely  to  interfere  with  his  safe  progress. 
By  oral  commands  of  right  or  left  or  forward  the  man 
dominates  his  animal  guide,  and  the  highly  sensitive 
communication  between  them  permits  dog  and  man  to 
walk  at  a  pace  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  average  pedes 
trian.  If  the  blind  man  is  a  stranger  in  the  community, 

he  makes  inquiries  just  as  a  person  with  normal  vision 
would  do. 

Crossing  the  street  during  heavy  traffic  is  a  delicate 
operation,  but  the  dog  can  be  depended  upon  to  get  the 
man  through  safely.  Upon  arriving  at  street  crossings 
the  dog  guides  his  master  to  the  edge  of  the  curb  and 
stops.  The  man  finds  the  edge  immediately  with  his 


foot  or  cane  and  then  simply  gives 
the  command  which  tells  the  dog 
the  direction  in  which  he  wishes 
to  go.  Once  the  team  has  stepped 
off  the  curb  no  further  commands 
are  given;  the  dog  proceeds 
straight  ahead  whenever  he  sees  a 
break  in  traffic.  Kind-hearted 
passers-by  should  not  offer  their 
help.  It  is  not  needed  nor  wanted. 

Here  the  dog  is  certainly  using 
his  own  judgment.  Gauging  the 
speed  of  oncoming  vehicles  (dogs 
always  do  this  better  than  human 
beings),  the  animal  advances 
at  a  steady  pace;  if  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  traffic 
e  stands  motionless  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  The  school  has  yet  to  hear  of  an  instance  in  which 
the  dog  failed  to  take  full  responsibility  for  his  master’s 
safety  or  committed  an  error  of  judgment. 

Not  only  does  the  dog  keep  a  sharp  lookout  forward 
and  sideways  but  he  is  also  taught  to  note  the  height  of 
awnings  and  other  overhead  obstructions  so  that  his  mas¬ 
ter  may  not  collide  with  them.  During  the  period  of 
training,  a  rope  is  stretched  across  the  road  at  the  level 
of  the  dog’s  eyes;  he  is  taught  to  turn  out  when  he  sees 
it.  The  rope  is  then  raised  to  the  level  of  a  man’s  head 
and  the  animal  again  learns  to  walk  around  the  obstruc¬ 
tion.  Trenches,  ditches,  and  other  obstacles  are  placed  in 
the  dog’s  path;  he  merely  stops,  thereby  communicating 
the  idea  of  danger  to  his  master,  and  then  proceeds  to 
walk  around  the  hazard.  This  phase  of  the  work  is 
planned  and  directed  by  Elliot  Humphrey,  whose  in¬ 
sight  into  animal  psychology  and  creative  sympathy  for 
the  blind  are  twin  pivots  on  which  The  Seeing  Eye  turns. 

The  education  of  the  dog’s  master  is  as  important  as 
the  training  of  the  animal.  It  takes  a  month  of  study 
and  practice  at  Morristown  for  a  blind  person  to  learn 
how  to  use  his  dog.  The  first  three  days  of  that  time  are 
spent  in  studying  the  student’s  character,  personality,  and 
disposition.  Then  he  is  teamed  up  with  a  dog  with 
somewhat  the  same  characteristics;  a  man  of  great  men¬ 
tal  attainments  will  be  benefited  by  a  dog  of  more  than 
usual  intelligence,  and  a  phlegmatic  man  will  get  along 
best  with  a  placid  animal. 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  are  also  matched  to  their  masters  in 
size  as  well  as  temperament;  a  five-foot  man  for  example 
would  not  work  to  best  advantage  with  a  dog  of  great 
height  and  weight.  Jhe  students  are  also  taught  how  to 
feed  and  care  for  their  animals;  the  upkeep  of  a  full- 
grown  German  shepherd  is  approximately  $5  a  month. 

As  it  turns  out,  not  every  blind  person  can  use  a  dog 


Every  Sunday  morning  this  dog 
leads  his  master  to  the  pulpit, 
then  quietly  lies  at  his  side 
awaiting  the  benediction.  The 
clergyman  was  discouraged 
when  he  lost  his  sight  and,  until 
he  got  the  dog,  thought  he  would 
have  to  give  up  his  pastorate. 
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Wide  World 


Above:  Training  a  “student”  dog  always  to  be 
on  guard  for  ladders  and  low-hanging  awnings. 

Left:  This  dog  is  being  taught  his  ABC’s  of 
avoiding  sidewalk^  obstructions.  Only  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  dogs  trained  “flunJ(’  the  course 
and  revert  to  the  status  of  being  “ just  dog.” 


of  independence.  The  school  insists  upon  its  stu- 
being  self-supporting.  If  a  graduate  should  ever 
me  a  beggar,  his  dog  would  be  taken  away  from  him 

y- 

t  there  is  little  likelihood  that  a  man  will  descend 
ggary,  either  economic  or  spiritual,  when  he  has  one 
shaggy  companions  at  his  side.  Indeed,  the  op¬ 
posite  is  the  rule;  the  dog  is  a  marvelous  incentive  to 
go  up,  and  on.  As  one  university  student,  blind  since 
birth,  declared:  “My  dog  has  succeeded  where  surgeons, 
psychologists,  friends,  and  other  agencies  failed  com¬ 
pletely.” 

Another  graduate  wrote  to  Elliot  Humphrey:  “When 
I  came  to  The  Seeing  Eye  I  had  little  interest  in  life, 
but  now  my  dog  has  done  what  I  never  believed  could 
be  done — she  has  made  me  over  mentally.  The  first  day 
at  The  Seeing  Eye  when  I  met  her  she  pushed  her  soft 
cold  nose  into  my  hand,  because  it  held  a  bit  of  meat. 
A  year  later  she  still  pushes  her  nose  into  my  hand,  but 
not  for  any  reason  except  that  it  is  my  hand.  My  old 
fears  and  loneliness  have  been  miraculously  replaced  by 
love  and  confidence.” 

These  are  some  of  the  victories  that  The  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  have  helped  win  in  their  fight  against  darkness. 
Here  is  another  one:  in  an  Eastern  church  each  Sunday 
a  Seeing  Eye  dog  leads  a  sightless  minister  to  the  pulpit 


guide.  Some  are 

do  not  _ ^ _ 

kat  th^Mp  Jesuits  ar^gpbtaine|rt«  persorw 

to 

do  use  the 

dogs  as  guides,  although  thus  far  there  is  a  preponder- 
of  male  students  at  the  school. 

$  the  dog’s  sex  make  any  difference?  Most  animal 
trainers  declare  that  the  female  is  more  intelligent  than 
the  male,  but  Elliot  Humphrey’s  research  and  experience 
have  not  borne  this  theory  out.  He  claims  that  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  either  in  the  intelligence  or 
teachability  of  male  and  female  dogs;  however,  the  sex 
of  the  animals  trained  by  the  school  seems  to  run  in  the 
proportion  of  three  females  to  every  two  males.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  dogs  trained  by  Humphrey,  only  5  percent 
have  been  found  to  be  uneducatable. 

A  Seeing  Eye  dog  is  thought  of  by  most  persons  as  a 
convenient  and  efficient  means  of  taking  blind  people 
where  they  want  to  go.  That  is  important.  But  at  least 
equally  valuable  is  the  mental  stimulus  the  dog  gives  its 
master.  For  blindness  nearly  always  brings  with  it 
phobias  of  far  greater  danger  than  loss  of  eyesight — fear, 
loneliness,  and  the  smothering  effect  of  pity  intended  as 
kindness. 

It  is  a  policy  of  the  school  to  give  each  student  a  “men¬ 
tal  house-cleaning”  by  emphasizing  the  notion  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-reliance.  In  this  task  the  dog  guide 
is  of  inestimable  value;  apparently  the  sturdy  animal  re¬ 
builds  the  blind  man’s  morale,  eliminates  his  phobias, 
and  releases  his  latent  will  to  achievement.  Almost  in¬ 
credible  changes  are  brought  about  in  students  who  arrive 
in  Morristown  discouraged  and  defeated,  and  depart  a 
month  later  entirely  made  over  by  hope  and  a  new  feel- 
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Business  men  everywhere  recognize  that  rising  Fireman  can  be  installed  quickly,  and  may  be 


costs  of  production  and  increased  competition 
make  it  vitally  necessary  to  eliminate  waste  if 
profit  margins  are  to  be  maintained  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  level. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  reducing  wasteful  over¬ 
head  is  to  modernize  boiler  rooms — to  replace 
present  firing  equipment  with  Iron  Fireman  auto¬ 
matic  coal  burners. 


purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

An  investment  in  an  Iron  Fireman  automatic 
coal  burner  pjpf  s  immediate  dividends.  A  survey 
of  155  Iron  Fireman  installations  in  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee  and  Toronto  showed  an  average  yearly 
reduction  in  fuel  costs  of  49%  and  an  average 
annual  return  on  the  investment  in  Iron  Fireman 


At  the  right  is  a  phantom  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  Iron  Fireman 
“ Coal  Flow”  which  feeds  di¬ 
rect  from  bin  to  fire. 
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Operates  mechanism  all  con¬ 
tained  in  this  compact  housing. 


equipment  of  45%.  These  results  are  typical  of 
Iron  Fireman  revolutionized  firing  methods  the  savings  reported  by  Iron  Fireman  owners  in 
when  it  made  coal  an  automatic  fuel.  For  14  /all  sections  of  the  country.  Can  you  afford  to 
years  Iron  Fireman  has  been  supplying  better/  waste  what  Iron  Fireman  owners  are  saving? 
heat  for  less  money  to  tens  of  thousands  of  busi¬ 
nesses  and  homes.  Iron  Fireman  cuts  fuel  costs, 
cuts  labor  costs,  provides  steady  heat  or  power, 
eliminates  smoke  nuisance.  In  1937  alone,  Iron 
Fireman  will  save  its  users  approximately  $12,- 
000,000  in  fuel  economies.  / 

You  should  share  in  these  savings.  If  you  pay  p  w  # 

fuel  bills  you  can  make  immediate  cpid  continuing  r  or  every  Firing  Job . . .  from 

savings  by  changing  to  Iron  Fireman  firing.  A 

dealer  will  gladly  make  a  free  fuel  and  firing  sur-  There  is  an  Iron  Fireman  for  every  kind  of  firing  jol 
vey  and  submit  full  information.  Or,  should  you  from  small  residential  heating  plants  up  to  large  commei 
prefer  a  catalog,  simply  fill  out  the  coupon.  Iron  cial  heating  power  boilers  developing  500  horsepower 


Iron  Fireman  residential  Do  Luxt  hopper  model  installed  in  a  warm  air  furnace. 


No  coal  handlingl  Iron  Fireman’s  Coal  Flow  model  feeds  coal  direct 
from  bin  to  fire.  Makes  the  basement  a  clean,  useful,  livable  place. 
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and  sits  quietly  by  during  the  service.  When  he  lost  his 
sight  several  years  ago  this  man  was  about  to  lose  his 
church.  There  was  no  one, to  lead  him  about;  he  could 
not  even  visit  his  parishioners.  A  Seeing  Eye  dog 
changed  all  that,  however,  and  now  he  is  one  of  the  most 
active  men  in  his  community.  He  can  travel  wherever 
he  chooses — frequently  he  speaks  in  other  churches.  His 
dog  has  liberated  him  and  has  provided  the  key  to  his 
master’s  progress. 

M  ,, .  ‘ 

[▼BUST  a  man  “get  used  to  blindness”  before  he  can 
successfully  use  a  dog  guide?  For  years,  European  au¬ 
thorities  have  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
“To  become  accustomed  to  blindness  is  a  gradual  process,” 
they  said,  “usually  requiring  18  months  to  two  years.” 
They  have  claimed  that  the  adjustment  is  always  har¬ 
rowing,  sometimes  not  successfully  accomplished,  and 
frequently  leads  to  a  life  of  hopelessness. 

The  Seeing  Eye  questioned  this  theory  and  decided  to 
test  it.  In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind,  several  men  were  selected  from  among 
those  recently  reported  as  blinded  in  accidents.  Three 
of  them,  two  college  students  and  a  factory  workman, 
were  accepted  by  The  Seeing  Eye  and  given  the  full 
course  of  instruction. 

They  were  at  once  successful.  One  of  the  students  re¬ 
turned  immediately  to  his  work  in  osteopathy  at  college, 
assumed  added  responsibility  as  manager  of  his  fraternity 
house,  and  recently  has  been  married.  The  other  student, 
who  had  intended  returning  to  his  studies,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  raising  tropical  fish  and  soon  adopted  the  hobby 
as  an  interesting  means  of  earning  his  livelihood.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  his 
community!  The  workman,  upon  graduation  from  The 
Seeing  Eye,  was  given  an  opportunity  to  establish,  as  pro¬ 
prietor,  a  small  neighborhood  store.  He  has  developed 
this  into  a  remunerative  business  which  maintains  an 
income  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 

Blind  women  telephone  operators  now  go  to  and  from 
their  work  in  safety,  their  dogs  helping  them  to  make 
economic  independence  possible.  (With  an  altered  signal 
device  a  blind  telephone  operator  can  easily  handle  a 
busy  switchboard.)  Feminine  graduates  of  the  school 
conduct  magazine  stands  and  candy  stores,  operate  dicta¬ 


phones,  adding  machines,  and  other  pieces  of  business 
apparatus.  They  are  capable  and  efficient,  but  in  the 
past  their  great  problem  was,  “How  shall  we  get  to  the 
office?”  This  problem  has  been  solved  in  many  cases  by 
the  use  of  Seeing  Eye  dogs.  Forty-four  of  the  students 
who  graduated  from  The  Seeing  Eye  last  year  are  at¬ 
tending  college  or  are  employed  in  occupations  in  which 
the  dog  is  the  factor  to  success. 

Although  it  takes  but  three  months  to  train  a  dog, 
three  years  are  required  to  train  a  trainer.  As  may  be 
suspected,  the  burden  of  this  work  falls  chiefly  on  Elliot 
Humphrey,  who  won  his  spurs  breaking  horses  on  the 
Kansas  plains.  In  order  that  the  student  trainers  may 
develop  the  proper  “feel”  for  their  work,  they  are  kept 
constantly  blindfolded  for  a  month  as  they  follow  the 
dogs  through  the  training  course.  Few  of  the  candidates 
for  trainers’  jobs  survive  the  rigid  three-year  course  given 
by  Humphrey.  “Most  candidates,”  he  observes,  “have 
too  little  patience  for  the  job.” 

Breeding  and  training  dogs  for  this  work  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  process  costing  The  Seeing  Eye  about  $900  per 
animal.  The  dogs  begin  their  training  as  soon  as  they 
are  full-grown  and  are  useful  for  a  life’s  span  of  10  years. 
After  this  period  the  dog’s  efficiency  wanes  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  return  to  the  school  at  Morristown  and  go 
through  a  period  of  training  with  another  dog. 

As  the  work  of  The  Seeing  Eye  extends  in  scope,  more 
and  more  dogs  and  a  larger  number  of  instructors  are 
required.  Although  the  school  emphasizes  the  idea  of 
independence,  there  are  only  a  few  blind  people  who  can 
afford  to  pay  the  full  price  for  a  Seeing  Eye  dog;  usu¬ 
ally  the  animals  bring  about  $150,  paid  in  installments 
over  several  years.  Inevitably,  the  school  runs  a  sizable 
deficit  each  year,  which  has  been  met,  thus  far,  by  Mrs. 
Eustis  and  her  friends  aided  by  the  proceeds  of  an  annual 
semipublic  appeal. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  are  in  the  United  States, 
alone,  some  10,000  citizens  who  could  use  such  a  dog. 
That  is  a  number  to  be  compared  with  the  225  dogs  al¬ 
ready  trained  and  now  in  use.  But  around  the  world 
are  many  thousand  more  people  who  need  dogs  to  lead 
them  from  their  darkness.  ...  As  Mrs.  Eustis  declares, 
“We  have  not  even  scratched  the  surface  of  the  work 
we  should  do.” 


Photos:  Newsphotos 


Whoopi  He  dropped  his  \eys.  But 
I  \now  what  to  do.  Now  watch  me. 


Here  they  are,  sir.  He  \nows  be¬ 
cause  1  press  my  head  to  his  leg. 


Hi  there,  boss!  Where's  that  pat 
on  the  head  that  l  usually  get? 


HIGH  EFFICIENCY 

Air  and  coal  meet  in  firebox 


Iron  Fireman  Automatic  Heating 
Sweeping  Nation 


■»*5sr" 


UNDER  THE  FLOOR 

Coal  flows  direct  from  bin  through 
this  screw  tube,  which  may  be 
installed  below  floor  level. 


me  Heating  to  500  H.P.  Boilers 

The  range  of  models  includes  both  machines  which  feed 
from  the  hopper  and  those  which  feed  direct  from  the  bin. 

Iron  Fireman  is  the  machine  that  made  coal  an  automatic 
fuel.  The  Iron  Fireman  Manufacturing  Company  is  the 
pioneer  in  its  field,  and  the  world’s  largest  maker  of  auto¬ 
matic  coal  firing  equipment. 

An  international  organization  sells  and  services  the 
Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal  burners  manufactured  in 
factories  at  Portland,  Oregon;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Toronto, 
Canada. 


Stokers  Making  Biggest 
Gains  in  Heating  Field 

The  trend  is  toward  Iron 
Fireman! 

Your  neighbors  and  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
country  are  discovering  the  unmatched  values  of 
Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal  heating. 

In  sales  gains,  automatic  coal  burners  are  far 

outstripping  other  automatic  heating  equipment, 

\ 

according  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  reports. 

A 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Iron  Fireman  users  are 
telling  their  friends  that  Iron  Fireman  gives  lux¬ 
urious  automatic  heat  at  a  substantial  saving. 

Learn  more  about  luxurious  Iron  Fireman 
heating.  It’s  fully  automatic,  and  costs  even  less 
than  heating  with  hand-fired  coal,  and  a  great  deal 
less  than  heating  with  oil  or  gas. 


IRON  FIREMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
3215  W.  106th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Please  send  catalog:  □  Residential 

□  Power 


□  Commercial  Heating 


Name 


ir  you 


The  first  step  in  plant  modernization  is  an  efficient  heating  plant.  The  illustration  above  is  the  modernized  boiler  room 
of  the  Specialty  Papers  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Iron  Fireman  automatic  coal  burners  replaced  hand-firing. 


Address 


Date  Due 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  WEST  16th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10011 
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